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A Colony oi Ephraimitea in Egypt 

Much has been written on the Aramaic 
papyri of Elephantine, but the subject has not 
yet been exhausted. In the April Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Mr. Joseph Offord writes on "The Elephan- 
tine Papyri as Illustrative of the Old Testa- 
ment." These papyri are documents from 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., dealing with 
the everyday life of Jewish military colon- 
ists settled on the southern border of Egypt. 
In some of these papyri there are evidences 
of these Jews worshiping other deities to- 
gether with the god Yahu (or Yahweh). 
In the first batch of documents found by 
native excavators, there was the statement 
of an oath taken by a Jewish lady who 
swore by Sati, the Egyptian goddess of the 
cataracts. A roll of papyrus is sealed by 
a signet bearing the name of the great 
Egyptian god Amen-Ra. A collection is 
being taken for the worship of Yahu, another 
for a goddess Anat-Bethel, another for 
another deity, Ishm (or Ashima) -Bethel. 
There is a record of a vow taken before a 
god called Haram-Bethel, who may be a 
deification of the Haram or temple inclosure. 
Mention is made of a pillar or cult stela. 
One of the colonists is called Gaddai, a 
compound of the name Gad, who was a 
Palestinian deity. It seems probable that 
these colonists came originally from Bethel. 
Hosea alludes to the Ephraimites settling 
in Egypt (Hos. 9:3). 

Was Christ Active or PimItc in 
His Resurrection? 

In the Review and Expositor for April, 
1014, Professor B. H. Tukey studies the 
question, "Does the New Testament Teach 
That Christ Actively Participated in His 
Resurrection ? " The study of the meaning 
of the Greek verbs translated "to rise" by 
our versions does not help in the solution of 



this problem. The teaching of the apostles 
was that God raised up Christ. It is true 
that the Fourth Gospel reports this saying 
of Christ: "I lay down my life that I may 
take it again" (John 10:17). But this 
saying will not bear a literal interpretation. 
Obviously Christ did not need to put forth 
effort in any physical sense to secure his 
death: he was passive in the "laying 
down" of his life when he suffered and died 
at the hands of men and remained passive 
when he rose again, uplifted by the hand of 
God. 

Modern Thought in the Roman 
Church 

In the London Quarterly Review for 
April, 1915, Professor H. R. Mackintosh 
writes on "Modernism and the Church of 
Rome." Modernism is probably the most 
important fact in the history of the Roman 
church since the Reformation and involves 
the entire Roman view of Christianity as a 
religion. Modernism is a system of religious 
thought which acknowledges the right of 
modern thought in the field of theology and 
recognizes it on principle. Its opposite 
is Mediaevalism. The latter, which is the 
official theory of Rome, assumes that the 
theological system of Thomas Aquinas, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, is the final 
theological expression of religious truth. 
Modernism affirms that theology, being a 
human interpretation of divine truth, must 
vary with the times and as a result of the 
growth of knowledge. The Modernist 
point of departure is not found in the realm 
of theology proper, but in that of history and 
biblical criticism. Of course Modernism is 
a name covering the most multifarious 
opinions, some Modernists being rather 
timid, some extravagant; but in spite of all 
excesses and half-avowals the Modernist 
scholars have everywhere been united by 
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one deep feeling — the wish to get down to 
the bedrock of personal conviction. They 
understand religion as the great thing, while 
dogmas and institutions are but the tran- 
sient media of religious life. For that very 
reason they refuse to have any sympathy 
for German liberal Protestantism because 
of its lack of tenderness, its hard severity, its 
implacable rationalism. They are repelled 
by the excessive individuation of Protestant 
religious life; they miss in it the great sym- 
bolism of the sacraments. At present the 
Modernist movement seems to have been 
crushed to a great extent: at least it has 
left to Rome a legacy of problems and the 
taste of a method which no external force 
can ever destroy. Its adherents may be 
weak ; but if the world is built on truth, their 
spirit will finally prevail. As Bacon says, 
"a lame man on the right road will come 
to his journey's end sooner than the fleetest 
runner on a wrong one." 

Christianity and World-Ambition 

In the Yale Review for April, 1913, Mr. 
Benjamin W. Bacon writes on "Imperialism 
and the Christian Ideal." The cry Vae 
victis ("Woe to the vanquished") has been 
renewed of late in the form of a pseudo- 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
strongest. We need only place ourselves 
side by side with its victims to understand 
the transformation of Hebrew prophecy into 
Jewish apocalypse, wherein the dies irae 
("the day of wrath") becomes the center 
of messianic hope. As we behold the ruins 
of Belgium's national life, the appeal for 
vengeance in Daniel and Revelation sounds 
less strange to our ears. To appreciate 
the prophets and the New Testament, the 
modern reader must bear in mind, on the 
one hand, the large element of politics which 
entered into religion at the time when these 
writings were collected, and, on the other 
hand, the large element of religion which 
entered into politics. In Jewish apocalypse, 
the nationalism of the Hebrew prophets was 



transmuted into a transcendental form when 
it encountered the crushing power of the 
Greek and Roman world-empires. But the 
New Testament ideal is as widely different 
from Jewish apocalypse as the latter differed 
from prophecy. The social ideal of Christ 
is higher than that of the prophets. The 
more clearly the Caesar defines his purpose 
in terms of blood and iron, the more clearly 
is the issue drawn between him and the 
Christ. Lack of historical imagination 
makes the modern man regard the Roman 
imperialistic ideal as extreme and irrational, 
just like the imperialistic ideal to which the 
German people today have committed them- 
selves for a time. But it is not irrational 
or unintelligible: the concrete unfolding of 
it helps us as nothing else could to under- 
stand the issue drawn in New Testament 
times between Christ and Caesar, the ideal 
of the Suffering Servant, and the ideal of 
the Conquering Ruler of the world. The 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God stood in 
clear and conscious antithesis to Roman 
imperialism as well as to Jewish nationalism. 
What the world requires to learn now is 
that the "gospel of the mailed fist," is not 
another gospel, but a perversion of science, 
as it is clearly a perversion of the gospel of 
Christ. 

War amd Kakoftenics 

A matter of very great importance is 
the essay by Dr. J. Arthur Thomson, 
"Biology and War," which appears as 
No. 24 of Papers for War Time. The argu- 
ment is summed up by the author thus: 

From a biological point of view war must be 
regarded with anxiety, since it makes for the 
impoverishment of the race by sifting out a 
disproportionately large number of those whom 
we can least afford to lose, and that far from 
being in full accordance with nature's message 
to man, it is a reversion to the crudest and most 
primitive form of the struggle for existence, and 
therefore to be regarded with peculiar fear. At 
the present time, when we are involved in a 
terrible war which we believe to be righteous, 
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every energy should be brought to bear, "with 
a single mind and with concentrated purpose, in 
order to achieve, successfully and gloriously, 
the end we have in view." But it behooves us 
also to order our minds so that the issue may 
work toward a victory over the evil (in our- 
selves as well as in others) which makes 
war possible between Christian and civilized 
nations. 

If this war brings racial impoverishment, as 
it seems bound to do, what counteractives are 
possible ? (a) We may perhaps look for a more 
marked disapproval of selfish forms of celibacy 
and a stronger encouragement of chivalrous 
marriages, (b) There may spring up a freshened 
enthusiasm for all-round fitness and a high 
standard of health, and it must be granted that 
all improvements of "nurture" in the widest 
sense are to the good as long as it is clearly 
recognized that veneering does not make bad 
wood sound. Perhaps our losses may strengthen 
our resolution to face the national wastage due 
to tuberculosis, and to improve the conditions 
that are in part to blame for the evils which 
most weaken us as a nation, (c) Some clearer 
understanding of what selection means may lead 
us to scrutinize the retrenchments which the 
costliness of the war will necessitate. To econo- 
mize upon the nobler super-necessaries means 
crippling such super-men as painters and mu- 
sicians. May we not try pinching ourselves in 
our comforts before we begin starving our souls ? 
(d) What the biologist is most concerned with 
is the natural inheritance of the race, which is 
fundamental, and in this regard the outlook 
cannot but be gloomy when Britain is losing 
many of the very best of her sons. But we 
are also concerned with our social heritage, 
which is supreme, with, for instance, our tradi- 
tions and ideals of honour, veracity, courage, 
justice, and goodwill among men. It rests 
with us, each in his own way, to try to secure 
that if our natural inheritance is impoverished, 
our social heritage may be enriched. 

St. Paul's Approach to the Philosophy 
of Religion 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1914, 
Dr. G. H. Trever writes on "The Apostle 
Paul's Contribution to the Philosophy of 



Religion." Paul came to his theology, not 
so much through abstract reasoning, as 
through life. The notion of ethical mono- 
theism was basal in all his thinking. Paul 
had no doubt that God certainly revealed 
himself through the prophets to Israel and 
even to the heathen, in history, in nature, 
and in human consciousness. The only 
motive of this self-revelation of God to 
man was unselfish love. As to the forms 
of this revelation, they were determined by 
two factors: the nature of God and the 
capacity and responsiveness of man. A 
Newton and his dog Diamond look at the 
same phenomenon but do not see the same 
things. The natural man does not and 
cannot receive the things of the Spirit, for 
they are foolishness to him. Hence revela- 
tion has to be progressive. The patriarchal 
era was one stage, the law another, the gospel 
another. Nature can be but an imperfect 
revelation of God. How little of Morse 
can we know from the electric telegraph! 
The fact is that personality can be revealed 
only through personality, and the fuller 
revelation of God was to come through an 
incarnation of the living God in a human 
life. The self -revelation of God through 
Jesus Christ, like all self-revelation of him, 
must be a self -limitation. Though rich, 
Christ became poor, and was made in the 
likeness of man. 

In his psychology of man, Paul clearly 
discerns the twofold consciousness of the 
human soul, its dependence and obligation, 
whose normal exercise is reverent self- 
surrender, and that of personal agency 
which prompts to self-assertion. Paul 
faces honestly the tremendous fact of sin. 
The very universe reflects the discord in 
the heart of man, the direful fact of moral 
evil in society, and the whole creation, 
groaning in travail, cries to humanity to 
attain a better state. Thus, looking into 
the future, Paul sees God working out his 
eternal purpose, the reconciliation of the 
world to himself in Christ. 
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Lilith 

In the Revue des (Andes juives for Septem- 
ber, 1914, Mr. Israel Levi writes on "Lilith 
and Lilin." The name of Lilith appears 
once in a marginal reading of Isa. 34:14 
where the A.V. has "screech owl" or "night 
monster." Jewish traditions dating back 
to the second century treat Lilith as a female 
demon which drank the blood of children 
and even of grown-up people who spent 
the night in lonely houses. In a Jewish 
book of the ninth century, Lilith is the first 
wife of Adam. This Lilith was originally 
a Babylonian demon; the Jews borrowed 
from the Babylonians both the name of the 
bloodthirsty ghost Lilith and the magical 
processes whereby men may defend them- 
selves against it. 

The Historicity of the Death of Christ 

In Comment and Criticism, Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt writes on "Under Pontius Pilate." 
These words of the Apostles' Creed assert 
that an event took place which has a pro- 
found religious significance. Ridley and 
Latimer were burnt together. It surely 
would not make any fundamental differ- 
ence if only Ridley or only Latimer had 
suffered. Ecclesiastical history would be 
slightly different, but the relations between 
God and man would remain the same as 
before. But the career of Jesus was more 
than an event in human history; it was an 
event in the life of God — and his death made 
a difference in the divine sphere. It 
involves the reality of time, and here again 
the Christian faith is at the opposite of 
Indian religious thought which claims that 
all sensible experiences, all events, are illu- 
sions. Events are not specimens and ex- 
amples of general laws or principles, but 
rather general laws and principles are means 
of interpretation, convenient diagrams and 
pictures of concrete reality. From the 
point of view of the Christian creed, reality 
is found in events, not in views about events. 



The reference to the death of Christ as a 
dated event is therefore highly significant. 

Two Industrial Ideals 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1015, 
Mr. B. T. Stafford writes on "The Civil 
Clash of Social and Industrial Ideals." 
The Hebrew ideal of social and industrial life 
was effective and constructive. It was 
expressed in these words, " Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? He shall stand 
before kings" (Prov. 22:29). This prin- 
ciple transformed a disorganized desert 
tribe into a nation of workers, and not only 
fosters civilization but fertilizes the root 
ideas of all moral endeavor. Two everyday 
needs were made prominent in Hebrew 
education: one should earn his own living 
and one should make some contribution to 
the general good. The other industrial ideal 
was held by the pagan world generally: the 
normal condition of the individual was held 
to be industrial idleness: rags and starva- 
tion were more honorable than productive 
toil, which was the occupation of slaves. 
The Roman or Greek citizen had no use for 
the industrial dogma of the Old Testament 
that by the sweat of the brow one may eat 
bread. 

Mysticism and Knowlege 

In the American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1915, Dr. Ames writes on "Mystic 
Knowledge." The mystics commonly claim 
for themselves a kind of knowledge or illu- 
mination different from ordinary sensuous 
or reasoned knowledge. Those of us who 
are not mystics have experienced at times a 
state of intense emotion when things not 
understood hitherto became wonderfully 
clear. "It is the lover, the poet, the 
mourner, the convert who shares for a mo- 
ment the mystic's privilege of lifting that Veil 
of Isis which science handles so helplessly, 
leaving only her dirty finger-marks behind." 
The mystic craves for the Absolute; his 
search after God is to him the supreme 
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concern. Mysticism flourishes in conjunc- 
tion with systems of logical thought. The 
Middle Ages were the times when Christian 
mysticism flowered and those were the times 
when speculative theology has been built 
up into a vast, complete, well-articulated 
structure. Whenever that system of specu- 
lative thought has been shattered by the 
Renaissance and by modern science, mysti- 
cism has been wanting or has had an epheme- 
ral existence. There are at the present time 
signs of a new awakening of mystical tend- 
encies and these tendencies are coincident 
with new attempts at speculative thought 
in theology. Rightly understood, these 
impulsive, passionate aspects of human 
experience should not be separated from the 
life of thought and reason; what we need 
is not ancient "mystic knowledge" which 
was in terms of an imperfect psychology, 
"but a development of controlled and dis- 
ciplined intelligence warm and vital with 
instinct, eagerly aspiring to fulfil man's 



deep and growing needs and to illuminate 
his pathway." 

Signs of Awakening in the Greek 
Church 

In the Churchman of March 6, there 
is a letter on "The Awakening of the 
Church of Greece." In every way, mod- 
ern Greece leaps forward and even the 
church which is there so conservative 
understands that some kind of reform 
was needed. A number of bishops have 
petitioned the king to call a general coun- 
cil in Athens, and the king promised to 
do so as soon as the political situation 
is clearer. In the meantime, following 
the advice of the king, the bishops have 
organized a committee which is to study 
how the clergy could be more educated, 
so that they could preach to the people 
and instruct the children in Sunday schools, 
while the ritual of the services would be 
simplified. 



